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the ecliptic, and the causes which produce it, as|upon the sun, and traversing his disc, in a line of 
well established, we must believe that the excess|a greater or less length. 

of motion in the perihelion of Mercury is due to} At this time it was impossible for him to insti- 
some upkvown action. tute this plan of observation, and it was not till 

“T do not intend,” says M. Leverrier, “to de-|1853 that he was able to commence it. Between 
cide absolutely between these two hypotheses. 1/1853 and 1855, he seldom directed his telescope 
wish only to draw the attention of astronomers to|to the sun; but in 1858, when he had a terrace at 
a grave difficulty, and to make it the subject of a|his command, he constructed a rude instrument, 
serious discussion.” We must therefore, as he sug-|by which he could measure, within a degree nearly, 
gests, find a cause which shall impress upon the|the angle of position; and he tested its accuracy 
perihclion of Mercury these thirty-eight seconds of|by measuring the position of spots on the moon, 
secular motion, without producing any other sensi-|and comparing his observations with a map of that 
ble effect upon the planetary system. satellite published by John Dominique Cassini. 

M. Leverrier then shows that a planet between} This instrument was a telescope, with an object- 
Mercury and the sun, the size of Mercury, situated | glass about four inches in aperture, and four feet 
at half his mean distance from the sun, if moving|ten inches in focal length, made in 1838 by M. 
in a circular orbit slightly inclined to that of Mer-|Cauche, and having a magnifying power of 150 
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For “ The Friend.” 

[In the North British Review for Eighth month, 
1860, there is an interesting article on Recent Dis- 

coveries in Astronomy, some extracts from which, 
we think, will interest the readers of “The 
Friend.”’] 

Within a few years, new satellites have been 
found circulating round some of the remoter planets, 
while the structure and condition of the planets 
themselves have been studied with the improved 
telescopes now in the hands of astronomers. No 
fewer than fifty-eight new plauets, or asteroids, as 
they have been called from their smallness, have 
been discovered between Mars and Jupiter; and, 
what is more interesting still, M. Leverrier, one of 
the discoverers of Neptune, had, from theoretical 
considerations, suggested by irregularities in the 
motions of Mercury, predicted the existence of a 
planet, or a ring of planets, between that body and 
the sun; and M. Lescarbault has actually disco- 
vered this intra-mercurial planet, while it was 
passing in the form of a round black spot over the 
dise of the sun. 

The history of this discovery, if it is a discovery, 
is one of the most curious chapters in the annals of 
science. It has been characterized as “the Ro- 
mance of the New Planet;” and astronomers of no 
mean celebrity are now marshalled in hostile array 
in discussing the question of its existence. 

On the 2d January, 1860, M. Leverrier com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences a remark- 
able paper on the Theory of Mercury. In study- 
ing the twenty-one transits of that body over the 
sun between 1697 and 1848, he found that the ob- 
servations could not be represented by the received 
elements of the planet, but that they could be all 
represented, nearly to a second, by augmenting by 
thirty-eight seconds the secular motion of the peri- 
helion of Mercury. In order to justify such an in- 
crease, we must increase the mass attributed to 
Venus one-tenth at least of its value, which, from 
sixty years’ meridian observations, has been found 
to be the four hundred thousandth part of that of 
the sun. If we admit this increased mass of Venus, 

We must conclude, either that the secular variation 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic, deduced from ob- 
‘ervations, is affected with errors by no means pro- 


cury, would produce the thirty-eight seconds of|times. The finder of the telescope magnified six 


secular motion in his perihelion. But when he con-|times. In the focus of both telescopes were placed 
siders that such a planet would have certainly a|three parallel vertical wires, and three parallel 
very great brightness, he cannot think that it would | horizontal ones, the distance between the two outer- 
be invisible at its greatest elongation, or during} most being from thirty-two to thirty-four minutes. 
total eclipses of the sun. A circle of card-board, five and a half inches in 

“All these difficulties,” he adds, “ disappear, if|diameter, and divided in its circumference to half 
we admit, in place of a single planct, small bodies| degrees, was placed on the eye-piece of the finder, 
circulating between Mercury and the sun ;” and he|and concentric with it. The telescope had a ver- 
thinks their existence not at allimprobable, seeing|tical and horizontal motion, and was supported by 
that we have already a ring of fifty-eight such|a wooden pillar with three feet, the points of which 
bodies between Mars and Jupiter. As these bodies| rested on a frame also with three feet, and having 
must frequently pass over the sun’s disc, he advises | screws, in order to level the instrument. 
astronomers to search for them with care. * * *| With his telescope thus mounted, and by the aid 

During the last century, various continental as-| of other pieces of rade apparatus, which it is un- 
tronomers had observed, among the spots that so| necessary to describe, he was able to measure the 
frequently appear on the sun’s surface, one more} distance of any well-defined spot on the sun’s dise 
round than the rest, and had fortunately recorded | from its margin. 
the fact, and the date of its appearance. They do} Whenever our observer expected that the duties 
not seem, however, to have suspected that it might|of his profession would allow him a little leisure 
be a planet, and therefore did not attempt to trace|for observation after mid-day, he regulated his 
it across the sun’s dise, or to watch for its re-ap-|watch by the sun's passing the meridian, by means 
pearance. The phenomenon was at last seen by a|of a small transit instrument; and having adjusted 
more sagacious observer, who was able to appre-|the rest of his apparatus, he directed his telescope 
ciate its importance, and anxious to trace it to its|to the sun, and, during a period varying from half 
cause. ‘This observer was M. Lescarbault, a doc-|an hour to three hours, he surveyed the whole con- 
tor of medicine of the Faculty of Paris, and car-jtour of the sun’s disc, keeping his eye at the eye- 
rying on his profession at Orgeres, a small town in| glass. 
the arrondissement of Chateaudun, in the depart-| After these repeated surveys of the great lumi- 
ment of the Eure and the Loire. Having been|nary, he was at last gratified with the object of his 
fond of astronomy from his infancy, and having,|ambition. On the 26th March, 1859, about four 
since 1837, observed that the law of Bode was far}o’clock in the afternoon, he saw a black point en- 
from representing accurately the distance of the|ter the sun’s disc. Its circumference was well de- 
planets from the sun, he imagined that, independ-|fined. Its angular diameter, as seen from the 
ently of the four small plavets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, |earth, was very small; and he estimated it as much 
and Vesta, which Piazzi, Olbers, and Harding had,|less than one-fourth of that of Mercury, which he 
between 1801 and 1807, discovered in the wide|had seen with the same telescope and the same 
space between Mars and Jupiter, there might be|}magnifying power, when it passed over the sun o 
another elsewhere. But as he was then situated,|the 8th of May, 1845. ” * 
he found it difficult to make the necessary observa-} The time which the black spot took to pass over 
tions. the sun’s dise was, 

When he was watching the transit of Mercury) In meansolartime. . . . Lh. 17m. 9s. 
over the sun, on the 8th of May, 1845, the idea} Insiderealtime . . . . . 1 27 22 
occurred to him, that if there was any other planet] The least distance from the sun’s centre was 0° 
between the sun and the earth than Venas and/15' 22:3”, 

Mercury, it ought to be seen in its passages across} The distance between the points of entry and 
bable, or that the obliquity is changed by other|the disc of that luminary; and that, by frequently|emergence was 9’ 13-6”, and 
causes wholly unknown to us. If, on the other|observing the margin of the sun’s disc, we ought} The sidereal time necessary to describe the sun's 

d, we regard the variation of the obliquity of|to sce the appearance of a black spot entering|diameter would have been 4h. 29m. 9s. 
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After giving these results, M. Lescarbault ex- 
presses his conviction that, on a future day, a black 
spot, perfectly round and very small, will be seen 
passing over the sun in a line situated in a plane 
comprised between 5$° and 7$°, and that this orbit 
will cut the plane of the earth’s orbit towards 183° 
in passing from the south to the north. 

This point,”’ he continues, “ will very probably 
be the planet whose path I observed on the 26th 
March, 1859, and it will be possible to calculate|for the blessing attends. 
all the elements of its orbit. I am persuaded also} ‘I thought of and looked some for thee at our 
that its distance from the sun is less than that of)Quarterly Meeting, and no doubt thou would have 
Mercury, and that this body is the planet, or one|been comforted through the ministry of and 
of the planets, whose existence in the vicinity of ; whose exercises agreed together. ’s 
the sun, M. Leverrier had made known a few|concern was to strengthen some who were stripped 
months ago, by that wonderful power of calcula-jand in prison, no light, and very little comfort, 
tion which enabled him to recognize the conditions| where their judgment was taken away, and were 
of the existence of Neptune, and fix its place at|ready to call all the good they had ever experi- 
the confines of our planetary system, and trace its}enced in question; he encouraged such to hold on 
path across the depths of space.” to keep near to their dear Lord, and He in his 

(To be continued.) own time will come, and in the twinkling of an eye, 
can change the dispensation; that these proving 
seasons were among his choice blessings. To me, 
it was plain preaching. 
younger experience, who were in danger of being 
led away by some near friend, who did not intend 
to mislead, but who were looking owt too much, 
and the appearance of things was so specious, and 
the many voices out in the world, if a watchful 
care was not maintained, and a close walking with 
the good Guide, by prayer and humbling them- 
selves before Him, some who had set out well, 
were in great danger of suffering loss. 

Then a spirited and energetic call to the poor 
‘prodigal,’ who had wasted his substance in riotous 
living, feeding on that which does not satisfy, while 
there is bread enough and to spare in the Father’s 
house, who yet stood graciously disposed to receive 
such a returning, repenting prodigal one; it was 
addressed to an individual. 

“Tt is a great blessing to have a living gospel 
ministry preserved in our Society, with a judgment 
to discern it, and strength to keep it separate from 
alloy. ‘The ear tries words, as the mouth tastes 
meats.’ ” 

“ 24th.—By cousins M. and J., we received the 
account of the issue of the case of illness; my 
mind had been buoyed between hope and fear; 
deeply did I feel for all interested ; the care-takers 
there, and her dear friends; close must the be- 
reavement have proved, and caused, no doubt, 
deep searching for the cause, why she, who so 
lately gladdened the eyes of her parents, should 
leave the family circle, for such a good reason as 
obtaining school learning, many miles from home, 
and almost immediately on entering, fall sick ; and 
though no doubt anxiously watched over and 
faithfully cared for, should there be summoned to 
her ever-enduring home. 

“Oh! saith my soul, may the Lord so bless the 
dispensation to all concerned, that it may help 
prepare for the same final wearing out of the 
strength of these poor mortal bodies, and through 
the gracious interposition of the blessed Redeemer, 
qualify for an entrance into the mansions of rest, 
where I humbly trust, this dear child, through the 
above means, is safely landed after those agonizing 
sufferings.” 

“Twelfth mo. 1st—Our Monthly Meeting was 
a remarkable one; by ourselves as to any stran- 
gers. Encouragement flowed to the tried, wrestling 
spirit, that as sure as Jacob was blessed after 
wrestling the whole night season, so would the 
same concern ow be blessed. Then a state was 
mournfully spoken to, a state of being at ease in 
y| Zion ; indifferent, unconcerned. Oh! what can be 


this is all that is worth our concern; by little and 
little we progress, not great matters at once.” 
“12¢h.—Thy mourntul scrap I received; were it 
not that it auswered as face to face in a glass with 
my own condition, increasingly so of latter time, I 
might put a wrong construction on it, but it may 
be best ; yes, doubtless, it is best, to wait the whole 
appointed time, the night season; a brighter mo- 
ment will come; faith and patieuce work wonders, 














For “ The Friend.” 


Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“ Ninth mo, 8th.—My best love to S. E. Her 
time seems lengthened out, doubtless for a good 
and wise purpose. It is not a great deal we com- 
municate to each other outwardly, but I believe 
we are not strangers in hidden exercise. I set 
more value on that sort of acquaintance, yea, 
much more, than an outside show of friendship, 
without any foundation, but the natural feelings of 
unstable mortals... ..... I thought we had a 
good meeting, after deep wading; a fresh call, our 
friend thought, was sent forth to the young people, 
which she believed it her duty to revive; though 
had thought for a considerable time that the way 
would not open for her exercised mind to be re- 
lieved; the call was to the children of this people, 
and to the children of others present, to come out 
and be ye separate, touch not the unclean thing, 
&c. The way was clearly opened and shown them, 
with very suitable encouragement, that the way of 
the cross is the way to the kingdom; it is a safe 
way, and peace is the result....... Oh that 
we were more in earnest to hold up the “ stand- 
ard,” for the people to rally to. 

“ Our afflicted brother is a little better. It is a 
great and heavy affliction; may we all bear a part, 
and as near as possible for humanity to do, make 
the case our own, so that some solid benefit may 
accrue to us; for we are all, we must allow, sadly 
wanting in coming up to the right standard. 

“Oh! I do wish for myself, that I could see 
and feel more fully, the poverty and emptiness of 
my condition.” 

“Eleventh mo. 8th.—I feel much for ’ 
who is wading under a load of exercise, and pass- 
ing through the dispensation of judgment and of 
burning, under which the old enemy buffets and 
upbraids, casts down, and will seek to destroy. . . 

. my heart has been strengthened in being 
afresh made to see how good the Lord is in remem- 
bering us in our low and sinful condition, and in 
great mercy reaching forth a helping band, when 
utterly unable to help ourselves.” 

“Qur Quarterly Meeting seemed a solid time, 
and some suitable communications; but my feel- 
ings resembled the wintery appearance without 
doors. I was poor and destitute, yet I loved my 
friends, which seemed the only good spark left. I 
do not want to complain; have more than I deserve. 
So, dear , try to be travelling on, that at the 
end of time, having done what we could, we ma 
























Then addressed those of 




















was concerned to address a state that was trusting 
in a form without the power, making a goodly ap- 
pearance and sliding along unconcerned. It seemed 
connected with the foregoing. 
individual examination— Is it 1? is it 1?’ 
might hide our states from one another, but a day 
was hastening when we should appear just as we 
really were, naked and bare, before the judgment- 
seat.’ 

gether. 
the meeting she had felt a concern to revive the 
passage of the vineyard, planted in a fruitful hill, 


Robert pressed an 
‘We 


Truly, 1 may say, that it felt solemn alto- 
Then dear mentioned that early in 





fenced it, gathered out the stones thereof, Xc., and 
planted it with a choice vine, and when He looked 
for grapes, behold it brought forth wild grapes. 
The result then was, the hedge was to be taken 
away, and it should be eaten up; the fence re- 
moved, and it trodden down, and the clouds com- 
manded to rain no more rain upon it; that it 
would be a lamentable situation, should any of us 
be thus left; that the clouds should be commanded 
to rain no more rain on us. It had an alarming 
feeling. What will become of us, I cannot say; 
but I believe all this homeborn exercise was be- 
gotten by the great Head of the church for His 
poor, erring, backsliding, rebellious people present, 
yet once more to sound the alarm, that whether 
we will hear or forbear, He will be clear, and his 
faithful servants clear.” 

“As regards —, I may say, it is not for 

every truly exercised soul to appear publicly, “ His 
ways are a great deep,” while it becomes us to lie 
low and wait all the appointed time, through a 
long, dark time, when neither sun, moon, nor stars 
appear; He may be working a work in and for us, 
which will not only be acceptable to Him, but re- 
dound to His glory and praise eventually, and we 
be filling up our measure of the sufferings of Christ, 
which yet remains for the church's sake. In my 
younger days it was sealed to my understanding 
and best sense, that no great or public place was 
forme; but a good example was required in all 
things, and a voice followed close, saying intellizi- 
bly to the ear of my soul in early days, “ This is 
the way, walk thou in it,” when tempted to turn 
either to the right or left, the monitor was at hand, 
and even to this day I see no more required, but 
a sound, steady example, not many words and 
them to the point, in the business laid upon me 
from one period to another; and greatly have [ 
been comforted and strengthened, in this my way, 
when I have found my exercises have been in ac- 
cordance with the faithful, either of the present 
day, or those who have passed away. But I have 
not always been careful enough, sorrow has been 
the result ; temptations yet await in this lonely 
path, a whispering, why not do and be as others 
who are better than 1? Then the first and early 
injunction presses for place: ‘ This is the way,’ Xe. 
I cannot be too thankful, that the rod and staff 
still corrects and comforts me.” 
“21st—Thy letter written Seventh-day was 
received, giving account of the further afflicting 
dispensation. it was a great surprise, and our 
feelings were, indeed, deeply affected ; it seems all 
through as if the case was nearly our own. I can 
uot tell what to say, the subject feels so serious. . 
os eeee Wisdom is profitable to direct us in all 
things, while we believe that our life, Xc., are in 
His hands, who will do right.” 

“ 29th.—Thy letter has been received and read 
with much interest. It was all touching, but the 
account of that little boy who died there, was an 
unusual moving case throughout. How dumb we 
are, when dealing with children; we do not let 
ourselves believe they understand much or think 





be received with the answer of “ Well done,”—/done for these? was the query. ‘Then R. Scottou|much, and yet the very best sense is often alive, 





and our duty is, to cherish it. What could have 
been more striking than his appeal, ‘Can't thee 
pray for me?’ Then, as if there was no time to 
Jose, and being ready himself, broke forth in all 
the fullness of feeling, with such a sound ejacula- 
tion or little prayer; one thing only, and yet, all 
we need, ‘mercy.’ I do not remember ever being 
more sensible of true prayer, nor for the moment- 
ousness of our responsibility, who have little folks 
to deal with.” 

“First month, 1844.—I bear you in very tender 
remembrance, having sorrowed in your sorrow and 
partook, I trust, with you, according to my mea- 
sure of a quiet settlement of mind, as regards that 
precious little child, who was too good and too pure 
to be trusted here. ‘ Too ripe for heaven, to tarry 
long on earth.’ ”’ 

** 3rd.—Yesterday was your Monthly Meeting ; 
hope thou and both got there, and that the 
little ones were cared for. That account R. F. 
gave thee, was remarkable, and showing the wo- 
man’s faith. When the little ones are left sincerely 
in the care of our great Caretaker; and with sin- 
cere hearts we meet to worship Him, we may with 
faith trust. I have been thinking this evening, if 
there was more sincerity and simplicity of heart, 
it would be better for us as a Society. I just now 
remember dear Sarah Cresson’s communication to 
us in our women’s Monthly Meeting, shortly after 
the ‘separation.’ She spoke so feelingly, ‘ No mat- 
ter how low we are, so that we are preserved from 
despair.’ That was a day of close besetment and 
trial, and so is this.” 


———_~.-e————__ 


From the Leisure Hour. 
Subalpine Railways. 
While so much is heard about Piedmont and 
France, it may be interesting to call attention to a 


great work of engineering skill and art, which is 
likely to have a more lasting influence than any 
political event, on the relations of the two coun- 
tries. 

That George Stephenson was right, when he 
said that “tunnels were a nuisance, and ought by 
all means to be avoided if possible,” is a truth 
known to many a disappointed shareholder. The 
odd millions needlessly and injuriously sunk in 
these odious perforations, here in England, are a 
sad reminiscence to too many amongst us. There 
are, however, in the development of the great rail- 
way system, situations in which tunnelling becomes 
an obvious necessity; and this is clearly the case 
when great mountain-ranges cross the line of route, 
and pre-eminently so in respect of that great Al- 
pine chain which separates Italy from the rest of 
the continent of Europe. Much interest has been 
felt through all classes of our travelling population, 
in the great question of sub-alpine tunnelling; and 
as the operations are now so far advanced that 
some reports of real progress have reached this 
country, a brief notice of the matter may be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 

In common with others not in the secret, we had 
ourselves formed vague, and, as it seems, erroneous 
ideas of the nature of the machinery which, it was 
stated, was to be employed in perforating the base 
of the Alpine barrier dividing Piedmont from 
France. * * 2 ° . 

It appears, from the report sent to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, by M. Manebrea, a member 
of the Piedmontese Parliament, that the real ope- 
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cal, as compared with animal power. The holes 
once made, the rock is blasted, and the rubbish 
removed in the usual manner. 

This, divested of needless technicalities, is, by 
M. Manebrea’s account, all that has been done by 
the adoption of machinery iu this grand under- 
taking. By keeping this in view, and imagining 
the operations to be carried on simultaneously at 
each end of the proposed tunnel, it will be under- 
stood that the chief object gained is the abbrevia- 
tion of the time required for the completion of the 
work. This, under the old method of mining, 
would have extended to a period of thirty-six 
years—rather a disheartening “ look-out” for some 
of the present generation; but now it is hoped 
that the sub-alpine tunnel, opening the glorious 
land of Italy to northern Europe, as it bas never 
been opened before, will be completed in the short 
space of six years. 

The actual length of subterraneous road between 
Modane and Bardoneche, will be about nine Eng- 


with sub-alpine tunnelling. The same agency 
might be ewployed in many instances, in which 
steam is now considered indispensable. In many 
parts of our own country, a water-power capable 
of condensing air for charging locomotives to any 
possible required extent might easily be found; 
while it is well worth considering how far the sta- 
tionary engine might in this way be substituted for 
the fiery locomotive. Should this idea ever be 
reduced to practice, it will be satisfactory to think 
that at least ove danger of the iron road—that 
from fire—is done away with; while the nuisanees 
of smoke and gas would cease to act as draw- 
backs to the railway traveller’s comfort and en- 
joyment. 

Another very curious and interesting phenome- 


ee has been developed—for it is not now for the 


first time brought to light—in connection with the 
uses of compressed air, namely, its congealing or 
refrigerating power. It would seem that, as soon 
as a stream of air, issuing from a reservoir, where 


lish miles, while that which is spoken of as in-|it has been held at a pressure of six atmospheres, 
tended to open the communication between Italy| passes into the mine, all water in its neighbourhood 
and South Germany will, it is said, be sixteen|suddenly congeals, or freezes, even although the 


miles long. It will readily be understood by the 
general reader, that the usual mode of expediting 
such works as these, by sinking shafts from above 
at different points, so as to allow of several gangs 
of miners being employed simultaneously, is in this 
case inapplicable, as many thousand feet of granite 
and other rock stand perpendicularly over the line 
of the tunnel. The expeditious mode which we 
have described, is all the more valuable on this 
account. 

Some very interesting particulars remain to be 
noticed ; the first of which is the nature of the 
power employed. We remember seeing, a year or 
two since, in one of the Turin journals, a sugges- 
tion by a Piedmontese engineer as to the possibility 
of making the water-power, which nature so abun- 
dantly provides in the Alpine regions, perform all 
the work which, in flat countries, is necessarily 
thrown upon the steam-horse. ‘Thus, it was stated 
that water might be employed to haul up trains 
upon steep inclines to about half the height at- 
tained by the present carriage roads, and to pro- 
pel them through the tunnels, which, entering the 
mountains at that elevation, would, of course, be 
very much less costly and slow of execution. A 
very ingenious application of water has certainly 
been adopted in the case now before us, with com- 
plete success, as a substitute for steam-power. The 
water is not, however, the direct ageut; it is em- 
ployed only to act as an air-condenser, and the air 
thus condensed becomes a vastly more manageable, 


and not less effective power, than the water itself 


would have been. ‘To effect this, a simple yet ef- 
fectual plan is adopted, which we shall attempt to 
describe. 

Most readers will know what is meant by a 
syphon, it being nothing more than a tube bent 
into somewhat the form of the letter U. The 
syphon, ‘when in use, has its ends turned down- 
wards; but in this case the bent tube, of propor- 
tionate dimensions, has them turned up. Into one 
end of this tube, the water from above is let fall, 
of course forcibly driving the air before it up into 
the other branch, and, its escape being prevented, 
condensing it. A reservoir is connected with this 
end, which the condensed air is allowed to enter by 
a valve, and this is ultimately charged with air at 


ration of the machine is confined to the boring of|“ six atmospheres” of pressure, constituting a power 
holes, for blasting in the ordinary way; and that| fully as effective as any steam-boiler or water-wheel 


the advantages of this system over the older ones 
consist simply in the possibility of boring a great 
number of holes at one time, with, of course, the 


could supply. ; 
Any one who has seen an air-gun in use can 
have no difficulty in conceiving that condensed air 


surrounding temperature be as high as 72° Fah- 
renheit. It is observed upon this point, that as 
the great distance from the surface will render the 
interior of the subalpine tunnel very warm, the 
injection of cold air for ventilating purposes, 
(which, we should have mentioned before, forms 
an essential part of the plan adopted by the Pied- 
montese engineers,) will have the happy effect of 
jequalizing the temperature, as well as -supplying 
fresh air for respiration and all other require- 
ments, 

Granting that air escaping from a given pres- 
sure of six atmospheres will freeze water when 
brought into contact with it, and that it will do 
this in any climate, and under all possible circum- 
stances, it follows that a method of supplying so 
essential & necessary of life and preserver of 
health in warm climates, and so acceptable an 
addition to comfort even in our northern latitudes, 
must, sooner or later, attract the attention of 
scientific men and of the public at large. In the 
“* Mechanics’ Magazine” for 1851, there was an 
account of a machine, invented by Dr. Gorrie, of 
New Orleans, by means of which water is frozen 
in large quantities by exposure to condensed air, 
in the act of its subsequent expansion. It is 
worked by either hand or steam power. We re- 
member hearing, some years ago, of something 
like this naturally occurring in a German mine, 
where a rush of water and air taking place simul- 
taneously, from under great pressure, into the 
atmosphere, the water was frozen and fell about in 
small balls of ice. 

As to ventilation, a great deal has been written 
upon the presumed impossibility of ventilating a 
tunnel passing under the Alps; and calculations 
have been made in the most elaborate way, of the 
cubic measurement of air destroyed by every loco- 
motive which enters the tube. It is singular that 
any engineer should have been so ignorant of the 
power of Wilkinson's “iron bellows,” or “steam 
blower,” now so generally used in blast furnaces of 
every sort, as to doubt the possibility of throwing 
by its means a stream of air into the very heart 
of the tunnel. Whatever other objections may be 
urged against these colossal works of human skill 
and daring, there can be no doubt that they are 
capable of being supplied most abundantly and 
cheaply with the “vital fluid” for any number of 
passengers, and any possible waste of air by the 
engines. 

Such are some of the reflections naturally sug- 


superior speed and efficiency obtained by mechani-|is the moving power of the machinery connected | gested by a perusal of the report alluded to, and 
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which is, we believe, the first reliable information 
as to what is actually doing in reference to the 
great undertaking of sub-alpine tunnels, necessary 
as they are to the completion of the European 
system of iron roads, from which so much is ex- 
pected in the promotion of harmony and good will 
between man and man, and between nation and 
nation. Mere knowledge will not do all that we 
require; but free intercommunication will doubt- 
less do much, by tending to the removal of that 
barrier to all improvement—ignorance. 


—_——o—_—_ 


For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 12.) 
THE PLEASANTS FAMILY OF VIRGINIA. 
JOHN AND JANE PLEASANTS., 


John Pleasants, the first settler, bearing that 
name, in Virginia, was born in the city of Norwich, 
old England, some years previously to 1650. 
When he had arrived at man’s estate, he was sent 
over to America as a factor for a merchant, and 
after some time took up his abode at Curles, in 
Henrico county, Virginia. His education had, 
without doubt, been in the established church, but 
he was convinced of the Truth as held by Friends, 
and became an honest, humble walker therein, and 
suffered in support of the Truth he professed. About 
the year 1670, he was married to Jane, the widow 
of Captain Samuel Tucker, from Bristol. There 
was, at that time, no Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
in the neighbourhood of Curles, and probably not 
in Virginia. Being unable, therefore, to lay their 
intentions before a meeting of that sort, they con- 
vened a company of Friends and others, in bis own 
store-house, before whom they made public that 
they intended marriage with each other. Having 
thus given opportunity for any who thought they 
had cause to object to come forward, and none ap- 
pearing, they some time afterwards went to a pub- 
lic meeting of Friends held in York county, where 
the marriage was solemnized. By this connection, 
John cbtained a valuable help-meet, as respects 
time and eternity. She was an earnest advocate 
for the Truth, a practical living example thereof 
in her own conduct and conversation, and was en- 
dowed with a gift in the ministry of the gospel of 
Christ. A testimony concerning him says, “ They 
lived together many years in a comfortable and 
exemplary manner, agreeable to the principles of 
Truth, and were diligent in attending meetings, as 
well those at a distance as that at Curles, in the 
settlement whereof they were the principal in- 
struments in the hand of Providence. He was a 
man so generally respected amongst his neigh- 
bours, that without his solicitation he was twice 
chosen representative for the county.” The office, 
however, he never filled, as he was conscientiously 
restrained from taking the customary oaths. After 
a life of usefulness in the community, and of faith- 
ful dedication in the church militant, he was called 
to the recompense of reward, about the year 1698. 
His memorial adds, “ As he was much beloved, so 
he was much missed by his neighbours, friends 
and family.” 

Of his widow, a memorial says, she “ was zeal- 
ous for the cause of Truth, and had a gift in the 
ministry which was very acceptable to Friends, 
and particularly serviceable at that early time ina 
wilderness country, the good effect whereof was 
very visible in the place where she lived for a long 
time.” She survived her beloved husband, and, 


although advanced in age, was very diligent in the 


attendance of religious meetings, and earnest in 


testimony against priest’s wages, and was once im- 


fulfilling her social duties. As long as her bodily| prisoned on that account.” * * He “ left a pretty 


strength enabled her, she rode on horseback by 
herself; but becoming feeble, several years before 
her death, she rode behind one of her servants; 
“and so,” adds her memorial, “ continued to visit 
Friends, and attend meetings, to near the last pe- 
riod of her time.” She “departed this life in a 
good old age, in the year 1708.” 


JOHN PLEASANTS, THE SECOND. 


John Pleasants, eldest son of John and Jane 
Pleasants, was born at Curles, in the year 1671. 







numerous offspring, some of them young, for whose 
eternal welfare, we have great reason to believe, 
he was particularly solicitous. 
ill, while on a visit to Friends at some distance 
from home, he seemed most ardently to desire that 
he might finish his course among his dear children, 
in order that he might have an opportunity at that 
awful period to enforce his advices, and promote 
the cause of God, to which he was much devoted 
to the last.” 


Being once very 


His death took place at his own dwelling, 


He was early visited by the Lord’s Holy Spirit,| Rlevyenth mo. 24th, 1744. 


through submission to which he became convinced 
of the Truth, and, in the words of a memorial con- 
cerning him, “ was in a good degree faithful to the 
measure of Grace, he had received, which enabled 
him to suffer persecution for the cause of Truth, 
and to be serviceable in his day and station.” He 
married Dorothy Caircy, daughter of Thomas 
Caircy, of the county of Warwick. She proved a 
valuable and exemplary wife. They were con- 
cerned to govern their family of six children in the 
fear of the Lord, and his grace accompanying it, 
caused their labours to be blessed. Says his me- 
morial, “ He was a good neighbour, a loving hus- 
band, a kind master, and a tender father, whom it 
pleased the Lord to call from works to rewards in 
the prime of life.” He died in the year 1713, 
aged about forty-two years. 


THOMAS PLEASANTS. 


Thomas, the eldest son of the last named Friends, 
John and Dorothy Pleasants, was born Ninth mo. 
3d, 1695. He was blest with a good natural un- 
derstanding, and his father procured for him the 
advantage of a good literary education, whilst en- 
deavouring to bring him up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. The advantages he derived 
from the care and religious oversight of his parents, 
were manifest, and although still in his minority at 
the time of his father’s death, and deprived thereby 
of his advice in that critical period of life, yet he 
was preserved in outward innocence amongst men, 
and in a good degree of holy stability and faithful- 
ness before the Lord. 

As he increased in age, he married Mary, a 
daughter of Robert Jordan, and a sister of Robert, 
the eminent minister of that name, and thereby be- 
ing furnished with a companion, of a religious cha- 
racter, he still grew in grace, and gave proof of 
increased dedication to the Lord’s will. In the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, [1724,] he was called 
to the work of the ministry. He accompanied his 
brother-in-law, Robert Jordan, in 1725, on a reli- 
gious visit to Friends of Maryland. Robert styles 
him “a hopeful minister.” 

Hlis memorial says, ‘‘ He laboured both amongst 
Friends and other people, where no meetings had 
been before, much to the satisfaction of all.’ His 
labours were “ much confined to his own country, 
where there was much need of faithful labourers. 
He was not discouraged at the smallness of the 
number from endeavouring to discharge his duty, 
as well amongst Friends belonging to the adjacent 
meetings, as those at a distance, and was instru- 





(To be continued.) 
———__+>——_ 
Selected. 
DARE TO BE RIGHT. 

Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
You have a work that no other can do. 
Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well, 
As to gladden all heaven, and silence all hell. 
* * * * 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

Other men’s failures can never save you ; 

Stand by your conscience, your honour, your faith, 
Stand like a hero, and battle till death. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

Keep the great judgment-seat always in view; 
Look at your work as you ’!] look at it then, 
Scanned by Jehovah, and angels, and men. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

Love may deny you its sunshine and dew. 

Let the dew fail, for then showers shall be given ; 
Dew is from earth, but the showers are from heaven. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

God, who created you, cares for you too; 
Bottles the tears that his striving ones shed— 
Counts and protects every hair of your head. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

Cannot Omnipotence carry you through ? 
City, and mansion, and throne all in sight, 
Can you not dare to be true and be right? 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 

The sun may burn red, and the planets burn blue ; 
God may toss back the systems to chaos again, 
But his promise forever is yea and amen. 


Dare to be right! dare to be true! 
Prayerfully, lovingly, firmly pursue 
The pathway by saints and by seraphim trod, 
The pathway that climbs to the city of God. 
G. L. Taylor. 


cages ciple 

Selected. 
TO THE YOUTH. 

Ye rising youth, the hope of future times, 

You who have felt the cords of heavenly love, 

To draw and disengage you from the world, 

Keep near that quick’ning, vivifying power, 

That freed from bondage Israel’s favour'd sons ; 

So shall you grow to glad paternal care, 

And stand as warriors in defence of Truth, 

On you the important cause must soon devolve ; 

Oh! be you faithful, upright, and sincere. 

% x * * % 

That Sion thus may shake herself, and shine 

With the bright lustre of her ancient days. 





Kidnappers in Kansas.—It is stated, that an 
organized band of kidnappers is at the present 


mental in the convincement of several in the upper|time keeping the coloured population of Kansas in 
parts of the colony, as well as in the settlement of|constant alarm. Their victims are selected prin- 
two or three meetings. He wrote an epistle a few|cipally from among the Arkansas exiles, who, a 
years before his death, directed to Friends in every| few years since, were driven from that State, and 
station, but more particularly the ministers, which|took up their abode in Kansas. Their free papers, 
tends to confirm that his diligence and labours pro-|it is alleged, are taken from them by the kidnap- 
ceeded from an earnest concern for the promotion|pers, and destroyed, and they are then coerced 
of Truth and a right gospel ministry. Indeed he}into the admission that they are runaway slaves, 
was @ man much devoted to the service of Truth,| when they are taken into Missouri, and sold for a 
and was a considerable sufferer for bearing his|more Southern market. 
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For “The Friend.” 

In looking over the “ Transactions of the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of Pennsylvania,” 
session recently held in Philadelphia, we were 
struck with the justice of many of the remarks 
contained in the following extract from the report 
of the “Indiana County Medical Society.” We 
believe that the experience of physicians is almost 
uniform, respecting the very injurious effects of 
tobacco upon the human system, and that whether 
its poisonous priuciple is introduced by smoking, 
chewing, or snuffing, it always so deteriorates the 


nervous system, as materially to interfere with a} dence that th 
healthful performance of its tunctions in some one] ike the childr 


or wore of the organs; often produces disease that 
undermines both physical and mental strength, and 
invariably renders its victim less able to throw off 
maladies not originating from its use, than those 
who have not subjected themselves to the bondage 
it imposes upon its lovers. ‘There are serious con- 
siderations of responsibility connected with some 
of the views presented in this report, that ought to 
induce every one who has been betrayed into the 
habitual use of this narcotic, to abandon it at once, 
even though they may think they have and will 
themselves escape unharmed, 


TOBACCO, 

Most persons are satisfied that many of the 
hereditary diseases are increasing among us, with 
fearful rapidity. We cannot help pausing at 
times, and ask ourselves the question, Why is 
this so?’ What is the cause or causes of this 
change in the human family? No one will doubt 
that there are many causes for it; but, by ex- 
amining one by one, the supposed or real causes, 
carefully and impartially, we must say that the 
excessive use of tobacco, so common in our coun- 
try for many years past, is the principal. No drti- 
cle so injurious to the human economy is in so gene- 
ral use—we might say universal use. ‘The habit is 
so common, that persons not addicted to it might 
be termed exceptions. Wood & Bache, in the 
United States Dispensatory, speaking of the effects 
of tobacco, say, that ‘ Tobacco, when used in ex- 
cess, enfeebles digestion, produces emaciation, and 
geveral debility; and lays the foundation of seri- 
ous nervous disorders—sometimes mental disorder, 
closely resembling delirium tremens.’ It is liable 
to disorder the digestive organs, and produce gene- 
ral debility. Can the blood be in a healthy state 
during the use of an accumulative toxic principle? 
Ithink not. If the blood is not affected, why the 
emaciation and serious nervous derangement! Is 
not the blood the source from which the component 
parts of every tissue derives its material?! The 
wodification of its elements must then modify the 
secretory—the nutrient, as well as the nervous ac- 
tion. 

Are not hereditary diseases produced by some 
primary modification in the constitution or elements 
of the blood? It is well known, that this agent 
will affect the system, applied locally, taken into 
the mouth, or inhaled into the lungs. It has 
proved fatal in many cases, administered in differ- 
eut forms. In all the defects and changes in the 
blood, each particle must participate, and the 
solids suffer in proportion to their physiological 
relation; hence the corresponding changes in the 
secretions, 


at 1ts| offer more. 


them to a process, like what the hydropathist calls 
packing, and then examine the linen. I need not 


Now, the main question may be put: Can an 
uvhealthy being, diseased, poisoned, and emaciated, 
beget the reverse? We all know that there are 
certain tendencies and predispositions ; and these 
are generally inherited. Will not everything that 
impairs health, and depresses the vital organism, 
favour the natural tendency? We have the law 
that the ‘parents eat sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.’ We have no evi- 
e persons eating the grapes suffered 
en. 

We may venture one step further. Is not this 
habit the foundation of drunkenness in our land? 
By an impartial investigation, we not only find 
disease produced, but morbid appetites. It is not 
often that we see a person fond of strong drink, 
that is not a slave to tobacco in some form. Iu 
most of our villages and towns, we see boys from 
seven to ten years of age, chewing and smoking. 
If we watch their course, the majority of them will 
be drunkards at twenty-five. 

Many are of opinion that it is the tasting of in- 
toxicating drinks that makes tue drunkard ; close 
investigation will not sustain this opinion. Many 
years ago, these western counties were studded 
with small distilleries, and the young men that 
were raised up about them, are among the most 
temperate in their neighbourhood ; many of them 
not tasting a drop. Occasionally you will meet 
with one addicted to strong drink; in these in- 
stances you generally find that they spent much 
time in idleness, and used tobacco in some form; 
and had companions with the same habits. 

I have neither time nor ability to do justice to 
this subject, nor in a report of this kind is it ex- 
pected ; but I wished to notice it merely, that the 
subject may be taken up by those who are able to 
do justice to one of so much magnitude. 





For “The Friend.” 

Robert Barclay’s Apology for the true christian 
Divinity, as held and believed in by the Society of 
Friends, has always been regarded as a sound and 
true exposition of their faith, by all the substantial 
members. Some time in the past century, a Friend 
loaned a copy of it to a person not belonging to 
the Society, and after reading it, he returned the 
following note, expressing his convietion of its truth, 


For Barclay’s learned Apology is due, 

My hearty thanks and gratitude to you. 

The more I read, the more my wonder ’s raised, 
1 viewed him often, and as often praised ; 
Commanding reason through the whole design, 
And thoughts sublime appear in every line. 
Sure some diviner spirit did inspire 

His pregnant genius with celestial fire ; 

In what he writes seems more than man to be, 
Throughout the whole of his Divinity. 

Long had I censured with stupendous rage, 
And blamed their tenets with a foolish age, 
Thought nothing could appear in their defence, 
Till Barclay shone with all the rays of sense. 
No more with the censorious world I ’ll sin, 
Condemning those who own the light within ; 
If they can see with Barclay’s piercing eyes, 
The world may deem them fools, but they are wise. 


SS 


ee ane 


is no great matter; for I act not here the gram- 
marian, or the orator, but the christian; and there- 
fore in this I have followed the certain rule of the 
Divine Light, and of the Holy Scriptures.” 

In his address to the clergy, he says, “ Your 
school divinity, which taketh up almost a man’s 
whole lifetime to learn, brings not a whit nearer 
to God, neither makes any man less wicked, or 
more righteous than he was. Therefore hath God 
laid aside the wise and learned, and the disputers 
of this world; and hath chosen a few despicable 
and unlearned instruments, as to letter learning, as 
he did fishermen of old, to publish his pure and 
naked truth, and to free it of these mists and fogs 
wherewith the clergy hath clouded it, that the 
people might admire and maintain them. Among 
several others whom God hath chosen to make 
known these things, seeing I also have received 
in measure, grace to be a dispenser of the same 
gospel, it seemed good unto me, according to my 
duty, to offer unto you these propositions; which, 
though short, yet are weighty, comprehending 
much, and declaring what the true ground of 
knowledge is, even that knowledge which leads to 
life eternal; which is here witnessed of, and the 
testimony thereof left unto the light of Christ in all 
your consciences,” 

That knowledge which is life eternal, and the 
way to obtain it, are referred to in the following 
propositions : 

“ Seeing the height of all happiness is placed in 
the true knowledge of God, ‘ this is life eternal to 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent,’ the true and right under- 
standing of this foundation, and ground of know- 
ledge, is that which is most necessary to be known 
and believed in the first place.” ‘Seeing ‘no man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and be to whom 
the Son revealeth Him,’ and seeing the revelation 
of the Son isin and by the Spirit, therefore the 
testimony of the Spirit is that alone by which the 
true knowledge of God hath been, is, and can be 
only revealed. As by the moving of his own Spi- 
rit, he converted the chaos of this world into that 
wonderful order wherein it was in the beginning, 
and created man a living soul, to rule and govern 
it, so by the revelation of the same Spirit, he hath 
manifested himself all along unto the sons of men, 
both patriarchs, prophets, and apostles; which re- 
velations of God by the Spirit, whether by outward 
voices and appearances, or inward objective mani- 
festations in the heart, were of old the formal object 
of their faith, and remain yet so to be; since the 
object of the saint’s faith is the same in all ages, 
though set forth under divers administrations. 
Moreover these divine inward revelations, which 
we wake absolutely necessary for the building up 
of true faith, neither do nor can ever contradict 
the outward testimony of the Scriptures, or right 
and sound reason. Yet from hence it will not fol- 
low, that these divine revelations are to be sub- 


jected to the examination, either of the outward 


testimony of the Scriptures, or of the natural rea- 
son of man, as to a more noble or certain rule or 
touchstone. For this divine revelation and inward 
illumination, is that which is evident and clear of 
itself, forcing by its own evidence and clearness, 


In reference to his Apology, Robert Barclay|the well disposed understanding to assent, irresisti- 


says: “ What [ have written comes more from my 


The nervous derangement is another evidence| heart than from my head; what I have heard with} 


of its destructive property, as the nervous system 
18 subject to influences through the blood, and is| 
deeply implicated in all the phenomena of the living 
being, in health and disease. 

Ithink it will not be disputed that the system of 
the tobacco chewer and smoker becomes antares 
With the substance; for instance, subject one of] 











the ears of my soul, and seen with my inward eyes, 
and my hands have handled of the Word of life. 
What hath been inwardly mauifested to me of the 
things of God, that do I declare ; not so much re- 
garding the eloquence and excellency of speech, as| 
desiring to demonstrate the efficacy and operation 





bly moving the same thereunto; even as the com- 
mon principles of natural truths move and incline 
the mind to a natural assent—as that the whole is 
greater than its part; tuat two contradictory say- 
ings, cannot be both true, nor both false.” 

We have had no member of our religious Soci- 
ety, who has so fully, and with such foree and 
clearness, set forth the doctrines of the christian 


of truth. And if I err sometimes in the former, it | religion, as held by Friends, and the operation of 
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the Holy Spirit in the work of regeneration, and |energetically recommended as “ an incumbent duty | practice had been generally adopted!” It maybe 


“THE FRIEND. 


the performance of the various duties in the wor-|on Friends,” (1709,) and the query as to the fre- | 
ship of Almighty God, and in the services of the|quent reading of the Holy Scriptures was insti-_| 


church, as our highly gifted and honourable Friend, |tuted for Yearly Meetings, 1696, and Monthly |the Society, yet he has no objection to consider 
Robert Barclay. However some worldly members | Meetings, 1755. 


may now strive to lay waste the Apology, for the 
want of that spiritual understanding and discern- 
ment, with which he was divinely favoured in an 
extraordinary degree, and because of their unwill- 


It is therefore indisputable, that so far from 
the Society having even negatively discouraged 
the reading of the Scriptures, it has, ever since its 
first establishment to the present time, considered 





observed, too, that whilst he studiously ignored the 
Friends in America as members in the census of 


them as brethren, when endeavouring to discover 
causes for his “ decadence.” 

Leaving those unsupported assertions and incon- 
sistencies to the judgment of our readers, we shall 
content ourselves by observing, that after having 


ingness to submit to the religion of the cross of|the subject as of the highest importance, and never|mixed much with both the ministers and people of 


Christ in their own hearts as inculcated by him, 
their shafts will fall to the ground, and fail to de- 
stroy the unchangeable truths which it declares, 
and multitudes now living and of those yet unborn, 
will own the work, and maintain its christian doc- 
trines, as in strict accordance with the revelations 
of the Holy Spirit in themselves, and the testimony 
of the Holy Scriptures. We would advise our 
beloved young Friends to read the work carefully 


and seriously, and we believe that in the light of {dit it. 


the Lord, its truth will be sealed upon their under- 
standings, and contribute to their love of the things 
of God’s kingdom, and strengthen their desires to 


be found following the Lord Jesus, our Saviour|searched in vain for “ this deficiency.” 


and Redeemer, in the path which he casts up. 
No work written by a Friend, we believe has been 
so instrumental in convincing others of the sound- 
ness of our faith as this has. It has been presented 
to men in high stations, in the different govern- 
ments in christendom, as an official and regularly 


ceased with apostolic earnestness to advise its 
members to “a frequent reading of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

With these records of the Society before us, the 
essayist cannot be surprised, if we differ with him, 
when he says—It may easily be understood how 
considerable was this deficiency of intelligent scrip- 
tural knowledge which existed in the Society,”—| 
for we confess we can neither understand nor cre- 
Nor do we know where any evidences of it 
are to be obtained. We are tolerably conversant 
with Friends’ books of the seventeenth, eighteenth | 
and nineteenth centuries, but in them we have 
We have 
conversed with the living, and see it not in them. 
We have looked into the pages of contemporary | 
authors with the like success. On the contrary, ' 
from all these sources of information, as well as. 
from religious ministrations in meetings for worship, | 
and the answers to the queries, we have derived 





other religious denominations for many years, we 
are most decidedly of the opinion, that, if we ex- 
cept the ministers, there is no other religious So- 
ciety, in which its members have a better know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, or a more intelligent ap- 
preciation of gospel truths, than the members of 
the Society of Friends; and numerous as are the 
errors in the book before us, there is not one, we 
conceive, so utterly destitute of everything that is 
requisite to command our credence, or that so 


‘needlessly and recklessly exposes the Society to 


unjust and unmerited reprobation. 
Marriage.—The author gives us a long disserta- 
tion on this subject, and dwells especially on the 
hardship inflicted on parties who have been dis- 
owned for marrying contrary to the rules of the 
Society. We are quite disposed to admit that in 
the exercise of its disciplinary rules, the Society 
may not at all times have exercised that christian 
charity and forbearance which ought to influence 


acknowledged exhibit of the religious principles of|such information as impels us to precisely an oppo- |its decisions ; and that in some Monthly Meetings 


the Society of Friends, from its rise to the present |site conclusion. 


day. 
From the British Friend. 
Remarks on John §. Rowntree’s “Quakerism, Past 
and Present.” 
(Continued from page 2.) 

The Holy Scriptures —In secking for reasons 
for the alleged decadence of the Society, it is ob- 
vious to the readers of this essay, that in default 
of better evidence the author has freely availed 
himself of the oft-refuted calumnies, with which 
the Society was assailed during the early stages of 
its existence. He not only charges the Society 
with undervaluing the Scriptures, but says also 
that some thought “it a part of their profession to 
avoid the regular daily reading of Holy Scripture,” 
(p. 54;) and that “the consequences” were “a 
wide-spread ignorance of scriptural truth, most 
hurtful to the growth of vital religion,” (p. 175.) 
He adds: “ It may easily be understood how con- 
siderable was this deficiency of intelligent scriptural 
knowledge, which existed in the Society, previous 
to the close of the last century; at which period 
the daily family reading of the inspired volume 
was recommended by London Yearly Meeting, 
and this practice has been generally adopted,” (p. 
55.) 

The legitimate inference from this is, that until 
the close of the last century, the Society had never 
before urged upon its members the reading of the 
Scriptures as an incumbent duty, and that when 
it did so, “ the practice had been generally adopt- 
ed.” This would be, if true, a heinous delinquency 
in any religious body, and more particularly in one 
which especially professed true spiritual christian- 
ity. So serious a charge, when so confidently al- 
leged, ought to have been supported by irrefragable 
evidence, or never to have been made. The charge 
is incapable of proof, and is unfounded in fact. It 
is a libel on the Society. Its complete refutation 
is easy, and may be given in a few words. In 
thirty-eight of the one hundred “ London Yearly 
Meeting Epistles,” issued by the Society in the 


Whoever has read the Society’s 
literature, commencing with George Fox, and con- 
cluding with Stephen Grellet, cannot but bear 
willing testimony to the thorough knowledge of the | 
Scriptures, which is displayed in these truly esti- 
mable works. Even in those of the early Friends, | 
which were written at a time when copies of the} 
Bible were comparatively scarce and costly, there | 
is ample evidence of a most intimate acquaintance | 
with the “ best of books.” 

In the Epistles, written and printed, as well as 
in every other official document issued by the So- 
ciety, from the earliest times to the present day, 
the authority of the Scriptures are unequivocally | 
recognized, and passages from them are frequently 
quoted in confirmation of its principles and the} 
advice which they may contain. 

In the Society’s schools, the most sedulous atten- 
tion has long been, and continues to be paid to the | 
instruction of the children in scriptural knowledge ; 
and the members of the Society have been among, 
the foremost and most earnest supporters of the) 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 








members, J. S. Rowntree urges “its once inade- 
quate estimate of the value of the Holy Scripture,” 
(p. 167,) as one of the operative causes of the So- 
ciety’s decline ! 

Nor does his inconsistency rest here. He tells 
us that the most flourishing period of the Society’s 
existence was in the first half century of its his- 
tory, when, according to his own account, the 
Scriptures were undervalued; and again he says, 
the desolating heresies which, within the last sixty 
years, swept away so many thousand members in 
Ireland and America, were officially recognized as 
caused by a defective acquaintance with Scripture; 
notwithstanding he tells us in the sentence imme- 
diately preceding, that the daily family reading of 
the Scriptures had been generally adopted at the 
close of the last century. So that, according to 
this prize essay, the Society flourished, when the 


eighteenth century, “the frequent and diligent|regular daily reading of the Bible was “ avoided,” 


there has been a closer adherence to the letter of 
the law, than to its constitutional spirit and inten- 
tion. Nay more, we admit that where the disci- 
pline has been administered by those members who 
were not “ rightly exercised” —who were not touch- 
ed with a feeling of their own infirmities, and who 
sought rather to execute the law than to lure back 
a wandering sheep into the fold—it may have, ant 
doubtless has happened, that a serious wrong has 
been inflicted. Yet this is incident to the admin- 
istration of all laws, and necessarily arises from the 


‘imperfections of our nature; but it is absurd to 


contend that, because of this imperfection in ad- 
ministering them, all rules of discipline should be 
either altogether abrogated, or so constructed as to 
deprive them of all penal force. 

J.S. Rowntree freely admits that “ mixed” mar- 
riages are evils, and that it is “ within the legiti- 
mate range of a church’s duty to endeavour to 
prevent the formation of such unions,” (p. 147.) 
And in pp. 152, 153, he says, “ Experience might 
have taught the Quaker legislators of the 18th 


\century, tht the direction of mankind in the affair 

And yet, with all this concurrent testimony to|of marriage is one of the most difficult and deli- 
the unceasing efforts of the Society to promote the! cate tasks that can be undertaken, and that it is 
acquisition of scriptural knowledge among its pre-eminently one in which, whilst men may be 


Influenced by christian counsel, by public opinion, 
iby education, and by persuasion, it is also one in 
which they will not be driven or dragooned. The 
latter was chosen by the Quakers of the ‘ middle 
age,’ and has been maintained, with little relaxa- 
\tion, to the present day. We consider it as the 
most influential proximate cause of the numerical 
decline of the Society.” 
(To be continued.) 








Old Families Dying Out.—It is stated in an 
English paper, in speaking of the failure in descent 
in many of the families of the nobility, that of the 
\twenty-five Barons who were appointed to enforce 
‘the observance of the Magna Charta, there is not 
\now in the House of Peers a single male descend- 
ant. 


——@-@——__——__ 


It is often better to pray for those who are mis- 


reading of the Holy Scriptures” is earnestly and | and was rife in heresies and declension, “ when this taken, than to dispute with them. 
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The Value of a London Dust Heap.—From |banon, in Syria, which has recently occurred ; and|French had been tampering with these ferocious 


an article on the London poor, in the July number 
of the Quarterly Review, we clip the following ex- 
tract. It is a quotation from a book called ‘“ The 
Missing Link.” 

“The contents of every dust bin in this vast) 
London are carried away periodically. The dust- 
man receives a small gratuity from each house- 
holder, and when he has collected a cart load, he 
demands another shilling at the gate of the Pad- 
dington wharves, as he deposits it within their pre- 
ciuts. A dust heap is very valuable to the con- 
tractor, and a large one is said to be worth four or 
five thousand pounds. It has to be sifted, sorted 
and disposed of. We can give but a slight idea of 
its miscellaneous contents. Its chief constituent 
element is cinders, mixed with bits of coal, from 
the carelessness or waste of thousands of servants, 
which the searchers pick out of the heap to be sold 
forthwith. ‘The largest and best of the cinders are 
also selected for the use of laundresses and braziers, 
whose purpose they answer better than coke. The 
far greater remainder is called breeze, because it is 
the portion left after the wind has blown the cin- 
der dust from it, through large upright iron sieves, | 
held and shaken elbow-high by the women who 
stand in the heap, whilst men throw up the stuff 
into the sieves. ‘he breeze and ashes also are 
sold to brickmakers, the ashes are mixed with the 
clay of the bricks, and the breeze is used as fuel to 
burn between their layers. 

“ But the heap likewise includes soft ware and 
hardware. ‘The former includes all vegetable and 
animal matter—all that will decompose. All these 
are carried off to be employed as manure. Stale 
fish and dead cats come into this list, the skins of 
the latter being stripped off by the sifters, who can} 
sell them for 4d. or 6d., according to their colour, 
white being most in request. The hardware does 
not merely mean broken pottery, though of this 
there is great abundance. Part of the pottery is 
matched and mended by the women who find it,| 
and becomes their perquisite; the rest, with the’ 
oyster shells, is sold to make new roads. But! 
‘hardware’ in the dust heap means rags, which go} 
to the paper-makers; bones, which go to the hone 
boilers; old iron, brass and lead, to salesmen of| 
those metals; broken glass, to old glass shops; 
old carpets, old mattresses, old boxes, old pails, 
old baskets, broken tea boards, candlesticks, old | 
fenders, old silk handkerchiefs, knives and salt-| 
cellars—not forgetting old shoes, which go in| 
baskets to the translators, who turn old shoes into 
bew; everything, in short, that the bouseholder 
has thought not worth mending, besides many a| 
wasteful addition which the masters never knew, | 
from mansions where recklessness and extrava- 
gance bear rule. 

“Some of the contents are the sifter’s perquisite 
—a certain amount of cinders and as much paper 
and wood as they can carry, and corks or bottles, 
by which alone some boast they can find themselves | 
in shoe-leather; pill boxes also and gallipots are 
their lawful property. Jewelry, silver forks and 
spoons, and money are occasionally found, and too| 
often appropriated by the finder. One day, a) 
check for a considerable sum was discovered among | 
the waste paper.” —Ledger. 
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Our readers are probably familiar with the gene-| 





tal features of the dreadful massacre of the Ma-) 


rouites or quasi-Christiaus, inhabiting Mount Le- 


the details of which have been spread before the 


civilized world, and shocked the sensibilities of 


every one capable of feeling. It has been well 
known that ever since the stipulation entered into 


by the Suitan of Turkey, in 1856, with England | 


and France, that thereafter his christian subjects 
should be entitled to equal rights and protection 
as the Mohammedans, the latter have allowed their 
long-cherished and fanatical hatred of every one 
professing christianity, to be greatly inflamed and 
embittered. Wherever and whenever they could 
do so, they have forcibly resisted the action of the 


“ Hatti Humaigoun,” as the decree of the Sultan) 


is designated, so that in almost all parts of the 
kingdom, it remained a dead letter. LIuflamed by 
the conviction that the hated “ Infidel” had tri- 
umphed over their head and chief, and that unless 
some decisive step was speedily taken, the power of 
Islam must pass away, and the followers of the 
‘‘ Prophet” hereafter accept toleration and protec- 
tion from the hands of those they had ever looked 
upon as accursed, the ignorant and infatuated 
populace, raised the cry, throughout the land, of 
extermination to the “christian dogs.” They de- 
manded that the doctrine of conversion to Islam- 
ism or death, so long carried out by the faithful 
successors of the “ Prophet,” should be revived 
and enforced against all those who owed allegiance 
to the throne of the Sultan. 

The present occupant of that throne, had given 
so many proofs of his desire to introduce into his 
government and country, some of the improvements 
of civilized nations, that his orthodoxy, as a good 
Musselman, has long been greatly doubted, and 
the apprehension expressed that he was disposed 
to embrace another faith, and permit christian in- 
stitutions to break up the obstinate indolence, the 
ancient and barbarous habits, and the blood-thirsty 
intolerance of the Turkish nation. A wide-spread 
conspiracy, embracing many of the high officers of 
the court and many of the principal chiefs, was 
entered into; baving for its objects the death or 
seclusion of the reiguing Sultan, and to place his 
brother—a bigotted ‘T'urk—upon the throne; who, 
when in power, should repeal the obnoxious Hatti, 
and devote his infidel subjects to slavery or death. 
This was in last year; but its timely discovery by 
the government, prevented its being carried into 
execution ; though so extensive were the ramifica- 
tions of the plot, and so numerous and influential 
its originators and abettors, that the Sultan was 
obliged to overlook the guilt of very many, and in- 
flict but light puvishment on others. 

The state of feeling existing throughout Turkey 
in Asia, arising from the constantly increasing 
hostility of the professors of the two creeds, has 
been long known; and expectation has been kept 
excited to hear of some dreadful outbreak which 
would light up a conflagration that could be extin- 
guished only in blood. The Druses, who have 
figured so largely in the late murderous scenes, are 
a tribe of heterodox Mohammedans inhabiting 
Mount Lebanon, in common with the Maronites ; 
and repeated collisions between the two have served 
to augmeut the deadly hatred that has long existed 
one towards the other. It is difficult from the 
conflicting statement made, to ascertain which were 
the aggressors in the present instance ; but there 
appears to be little doubt that the Druses, renew- 


jedly excited by the prevalent fanatical feeling, and 


aware that the Turkish Pasha and his subordinates 
would screen, if not co-operate with them, had 
been for some time ready to rise upon the “ chris- 
tians,” and revenge themselves for their real or 
supposed injuries. 

The charge has been publicly made, that the 


mountaineers, and had fomented the long-existing 
hostility between them and the Maronites, in order 
to bring about some disturbance that would afford 
a pretext for their interference. But we have not 
been able to discover any sufficient ground for this 
grave accusation, nor could the French Emperor 
have supposed that he could interfere, without the 
consent and co-operation of the other great Pow- 
ers of Europe. 

As we have before said, our readers are proba- 
bly aware of the dreadful carnage that took place, 
when these poor, benighted heathen, giving loose 
to their demoniacal passions, were permitted by the 
Turks to fall upon the unarmed and defenceless 
Maronites. Thousands were murdered in cold 
blood ; women and children often sharing the same 
fate as their husbands, fathers, and brothers; while 
thousands of women are said to have been sold to 
fill the harems of their purchasers. 

The five great Powers of Europe having resolved 
to interfere for the protection of the professing 
christian subjects of the Sultan, he has entered 
vigorously into measures for the suppression of 
the murderous conflict, and to bring the aggressors 
to condign punishment. He evidently fears the 
result of a continued tarriance of the troops of the 
Allies in his dominion; well knowing there are 
millions of his subjects, professing a common faith 
with them, who would be rejoiced to unite with 
them in driving the Turks from power, and par- 
celling out his provinces among the sovereigns who 
have so long had a covetous eye upon them. 

It is a sad reflection, that there bas been a gene- 
ral ery for “ vengeance,—for a retribution in blood, 
for the cruel crimes of these savages—from the 
nations professing the benign and forgiving religion 
of the Prince of Peace; who came to save men's 
lives, and not to destroy them. Whether from the 
promptings of his own heart, or actuated by this 
unmistakable demonstration of the wishes of his 
christian allies, the Sultan has sent Faud Pasha, 
with an army, to the scene of destruction; clothed 
with unlimited power to restore order, protect the 
innocent, and punish the guilty. In executing the 
latter part of his commission, this minister has had 
several hundred of the more active participants in 
the massacres arrested, and by the last accounts, 
already nearly two hundred of them had suffered 
death. The Pasha of the province has been de- 
graded and imprisoned ; and, in the spirit that ac- 
tuates man in his natural state, the halter and the 
sword are likely to be sedulously employed for 
some time to come, in recompensing for the blood 
already shed. 

There has been a stipulation obtained by the 
Sultan, that the European troops landed in Syria, 
shall not remain there more than six months; and 
unless there should be some extraordinary and 
palpable cause for delay, Louis Napoleon will 
hardly dare to violate the engagement. But the 
result of this outbreak and interference, cannot be 
forescen; and many anticipate the overthrow of 
the Mohammedan dynasty and destruction of its 
traditional policy, as their ultimate effect. It is 
one of the inscrutable mysteries of Divine counsel, 
that the Almighty has permitted so large a portion 
of the finest country on the earth, including the 
land which he gave to Abraham and his seed for 
ever, to be, for so long a period, in possession of the 
followers of the false “ Prophet;” and the time 
may be near at hand, when He will cast them 
\down, and cause the light of his glorious gospel, 
ito shine more eminently within its borders, and the 

cred truths of Holy Scripture to supersede the 








isa 
absurd dogmas and sensual fallacies of the Koran. 
How deplorable it is that the policy and actions 
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of those who profess christianity, are so little cal- 
culated to commend it to the benighted Musselmans: 
that in their intercourse with them, they see so little| 
display of the intrinsic power of the religion which 
christians profess, to transform man from his natu-| 
ral condition, to enable him to curb his passions, to 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly ; but are 
too often led to think there can be nothing divine 
in it, or its disciples would not live in the unres- 
trained indulgence of the lusts and propensities 
common to all mankind, when they have the power 
to gratify them, and show their own disbelief in 
its truth, by violating the precepts and practices it 
enjoins. The ill-concealed coveting of their coun- 
try by the high professing Potentates of Europe, 
the hatred of and wars of professing christian! 
nations, with one another; the prevalent use of 
intoxicating drinks among them, from which the 
Turks are free; the squalid misery of their poor | 

| 





must all be powerful arguments in the mind of the 


better class of Mohammedans, against embracing) 
a religion which, while it sets up so exalted a) 
standard, appears to him to effect so little of good, | 
and to tolerate so much of evil. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Evropr.—News from Liverpool to the 6th inst. 

The weather continued comparatively fine throughout 
England and Ireland, and the harvest prospects were 
more promising. 

The first street railway in England, upon the Ameri- 
can plan, had been formally inaugurated at Birkenhead 
near Liverpool, and the general impression was highly 
favourable. Measures were about to be taken for in- 
troducing the system in London, Dublin, Manchester, 
and other cities. 

The London Times protests against Lindsay’s mission 
to the United States relative to the shipping interests as 
ordered by Parliament, and the Ship Owners’ Society of 
London had passed resolutions regretting Lindsay's 
semi-official visit to America, and declaring that he does 
not possess their confidence. 

The Arctic steamer Fox had made a satisfactory sur- 
vey of the Faroe Islands, for the proposed line of tele- 
graph to the Western continent, and had proceeded to 
Iceland. 

Smith, Sinclair & Co., linen factors of London, had 
suspended payment; their liabilities were estimated at 
£150,000. It was feared that their failure would lead 
to that of other houses in the same trade. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active at a small 
advance. Sales of the week, 95,000 bales. The stock 
in port was 1,022,000 bales. 

The Manchester advices were favourable. The mar- 
ket was buoyant, and prices of all descriptions of yarns 
and goods slightly higher. 

The market for all kinds of breadstuffs was dull, and 
prices declining. Flour had fallen fully 1s. per barrel, 
and wheat, about 4d. per 100 pounds; corn was 6d. per 
quarter'lower. Consols, 93} a 93}. 

The revolution in Italy appeared to be steadily pro- 
gressing. A Naples despatch of the 6th, announces the| 
arrival of Garibaldi and bis forces at Salerno. He was 
expected at Naples aimost immediately. 

Eight Sardinian war vessels were in the Bay of Na- 
ples, and it was reported that the Sardinian government 
was about to send a large force thither for the purpose 
of preventing anarchy. It was uncertain what course 
would be taken by the King of Naples; some reports 
say that he had made preparations for leaving his do- 
minions, and others that he would await his fate in the 
capital. The city of Naples was perfectly tranquil. 

The French garrison at Rome is to be increased by a 
force of 3500 troops. 

Cholera was prevailing to a serious extent in Spain. 
At Malaga, six hundred persons were attacked in one 
day. 

The Austrian ministry was endeavouring to induce 
the Emperor to take the needful steps for allaying the 
discontent in Hungary. An attack upon Venetia being 
anticipated, the government was urging to completion 
the branch line to connect the Venetian railways with 
those of Germany. The existence of a revolutionary 
committee had been discovered at Verona, and the mem- 
bers had been arrested. 

A part of the French troops which had been sent to 
Syria, had arrived at Beyrout. 

By order of Fuad Pasha, seventy individuals convict- 


| Turkish army. The late Governor of Damascus was 


|migrants were arriving in considerable numbers. A 






























ed of having taken part in the late massacres, had been |server, the Atlantic telegraph cable is not the only deep 
hung, and one hundred and ten soldiers shot. He had|sea telegraph communication which refuses to work. 
compelled 3000 inhabitants of Damascus to enter the|The Red Sea telegraph is out of order; the Malta and 
Cagliari line, of about 300 miles in length, has long been 
interrupted. The line to Algiers has been abandoned, 
the cable from Malta to Corfu has also gone the way of 
its predecessors ; that from Aden to Kurachee has con- 
tributed nothing for some time past to the stock of 
weekly despatches. The failure of all these is attributed 
to want of knowledge of the qualities of the materials 
employed, and the peculiar character of the electric fluid. 
There has been not only insufficient experience, but a 
great want of care in the manufacture of submarine tele- 
graphs, and a desire to economise expenditure. Not- 
withstanding these failures, there are projects in Europe 
for laying down other deep sea telegraph lines, including 
one across the Atlantic from Denmark to America. 


publicly degraded at Constantinople on the 5th, by or- 
der of the Sultan. Sickening details relative to the late 
massacres, continue to be received. 

At Hasleya, out of 3200 Christians, only 1400 were 
found remaining, nearly all women and children. The 
corpses remained unburied. 

General Beaufort, the commander of the French forces, 
in a proclamation, had prohibited the Christians from 
renewing the conflict. It now appears pretty clearly 
that in the commencement of this horrid strife, the so- 
called Christians were the aggressors. 

Cuina.—Hong Kong dates to Seventh mo. 24th, have 
been received, by way of California. The allied expe- 
dition of France and Great Britain remained at the 
mouth of the Peiho. There were 150 sail of the allies 
there, the troops being encamped on the shore. It was 
understood that the Taku forts were to be taken before 
any peace overtures were made. There was no further 
information with regard to the movements of the rebels, 
though the Chinese of Shanghai believed that Hong- 
Chew had either fallen, or was in great danger. A 
party of five, most of whom were English missionaries, 
had visited the rebels, and been well received by them. 
Their forces appeared to be numerous, well armed and 
disciplined. 

Unitep States.—Census Returns.—The census of New 
Hampshire has been completed, and the total population 
is found to be 326,175, being a gain of only 8211 since 

1850. Washington, D. C., contains 61,400 inhabitants, 
which is an increase, since 1850, of 21,399. The whole 
of the District of Columbia contains a population of 
75,365. The number of slaves is 3231, against 3687 in 
1850. The city of Cleveland, Ohio, has 43,550 inhabit- 
ants; its increase since 1850 is 26,516. The population 
of Salem, Mass., is 22,486; in 1850 it was 20,263; that 
of New Brunswick, N. J., is 12,156, an increase of 4,303 
in ten years. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 474. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 232. The mean 
temperature of the Kighth month, according to the re- 
cord kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 73.12; the 
highest temperature was 94°, and the lowest 58°. The 
amount of rain measured was 8.40 inches. The average 
of the mean temperature of this month for the past se- 
venty-one years, is stated to have been 72.69 deg.; the 
highest during that entire period was 77.50°, and the 
lowest 66°. The mean temperature of the three sum- 
mer months of 1860 was 73.95°. The highest summer 
mean occurring during seventy-one years, was in 1828 
and 1838 when it was 77.66; the lowest in 1816 when 
it was only 66°. 

California.—San Francisco dates to the 6th instant. 
There was $35,000 worth of silver ore shipped for New 
York, on the steamer of the Ist instant. The ship St. 
Helena had cleared for Liverpool with 24,500 sacks of 
wheat. The cost of sending California produce to Eu- 
rope is about the same as to New York. Overland im- 
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WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding-school at 
West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, 
the 5th of next month, at 7 o’clock, Pp. M. 

The Committees on Instruction and Admissions meet 
on the same day ; the former at 4 o’clock, and the lat- 
ter at 5 o'clock, P.M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the Schools, commencing on Third-day 
morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
week. 


Ninth mo. 20th, 1860. Jort Evans, Clerk. 





WANTED. 


A Female Friend to teach a family school. 
Address JosepH H. SarrerTHWAITE, 
Oxford Valley, Bucks Co., Pa. 





WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Situated within a few hundred yards from West-Grove 
station on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail- 
road, from which place trains communicate with Phila- 
delphia several times daily. The Winter session will 
open on Second-day, 5th of Eleventh month, prox. 

For circulars, &¢., address 


Tuomas Conarp, Principal. 
Ninth month, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month. Parents and 
others intending to enter their children as pupils, will 
please make early application to Davip Roserts, Super- 
intendent at the School, or Joseru Scarreraoop, Trea- 
surer, No. 304, Arch street, Philadelphia. 
rich quartz lead had been struck in Tuolumne county,| West-Town, Ninth mo. 4th, 1860. 
and upwards of $60,000 taken out in five days. The 
lead which is two inches wide, is nearly all gold.—Japan 
dates to Seventh mo. 22d, had been received. The 
American barque Pursuit sailed from Kanagawa on the 
12th, with a full cargo of teas and silks, valued at $500,- 
000. This is said to be the most valuable cargo ever 
shipped from that port. The state of the country was 
peaceful. The commander of the steamer Candimurrah 
had made a highly coloured report of the brilliant man- 
ner in which he and his crew were entertained while in 
San Francisco. 

Miscellaneous.—The Anthracite Coal Trade.—The ship- 
ments from the Pennsylvania coal mines the present sea- 
son, had amounted, about two weeks since, to 5,519,291 
tons, being an increase of 720,630 tons, as compared with 
the shipments of last year. 

A Hard Case.—The St. Louis (Mo.) Express says, that 
H. A. Marsh, formerly of that city, has been sentenced 
to be hung at Camden, Arkansas, for circulating the 
New York Tribune, which in that State is considered an 
incendiary publication. 

Manumission—Dr. Thomas Butts, of Southampton, 
Va., who died recently, has directed in his will that all 
his slaves, 105 in number, shall be freed. 

The Slave Trade to Cuba.—The Captain General of 
Cuba has issued a circular, declaring it to be his inten- 
tion by every means in his power to prevent the conti- 
nuation of the slave trade, and cautioning all the civil 
functionaries to use every exertion to put a stop to it. 

Submarine Telegraphs.—According to the London Ob- 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ALFreD Core, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to Naraan Saarptiess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emven, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


Diep, on the 7th of First month, 1860, after a short 
illness, at their residence in Hesper, Winneshick county, 
Iowa, Purse Jane, wife of Benjamin J. Taber, in ber 
thirty-second year. 
portment, she was much beloved by the community in 
which she lived. She patiently bore her painful sick- 


ness, manifesting resignation to the Lord’s will as to the 
issue of her disease. 
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PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 








Being of a mild and innocent de-’ 
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